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must be those of science, but in the reference of cognition and in the 
existential meanings connected with it. Idealism has entirely mis- 
interpreted the cognitive attitude. The Kantian phenomenon is the 
real as we are compelled to think it. Kant's interest in the process 
by which knowledge is secured, together with his leaning towards a 
Leibnitzian metaphysics, obscured for him the realistic import of 
cognition. The phenomenon is the thing-in-itself as we think it. 

The third question concerns the relation of individual minds to 
each other. Common sense and psychology hold that minds do not 
intersect. Critical realism agrees with this natural view and makes 
it comprehensible. Minds are microcosms whose boundaries are of 
their own making. Relatively to each other they live in a fourth 
dimension. But, since knowledge does not involve the actual pres- 
ence of the real, this pluralism is no barrier to mutual knowledge. 
What is required is actual causal influence and this is obtained 
through the body. Knowledge of other minds is, for critical realism, 
not a whit more mysterious than knowledge of physical reals. Were 
minds disembodied, there would, indeed, be trouble. As it is, our 
information is interpretative and comes through the channel of or- 
ganic activities and language. The cognitive reference and its 
mechanism is the same as for physical things. The knowledge of 
physical reals is, however, a means as well as an end in itself. This 
is seen in imitation and in the actual handling of things, or in 
pointing towards them to gain a common reference and under- 
standing. 

There are many questions which could be raised and discussed 
in connection with this subject, besides those which I have attempted 
to answer here. But it is only the general epistemological scheme 
which I wish to present. I may state, however, that the import of 
this position for the categories is uppermost in my mind. 

Rot Wood Sellars. 

University of Michigan. 



'INVERSION' 



CONSIDERING the contemptuous attitude of the average philos- 
opher toward algebra of logic, it is amusing to see "logicians" 
quarreling about so simple a matter as "inversion." Whilst some 
maintain, and "prove," that it is unconditionally possible. Professor 
Hicks^ as stoutly maintains, and ' ' proves, ' ' that it is unconditionally 
impossible. The whole matter seems really a mere trifle; but the 
clearing up of the issue may be undertaken as a very simple exercise 
in the "calculus of classes." 

" This Journal, Vol. IX., pages 65 ff. 
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(a) The Universal Affirmative. — Question: From "all A's are 
B" can we infer that "some not-A's are not-B's? Yes; provided 
"not-B" exists in the particular Universe of Discourse. 

For 

{A + A')B' = B' 



or 

and as 

and if 
we obtain 



AB'-}-A'B' = B' 

AB':=0 (by hypothesis) ; 

.\A'B' = B' 

B'4=0 

A'B'^0, 



which is the required proposition. Note 1. If the "particular propo- 
sition" is taken to imply the existence of subject and predicate, we 
ought, of course, to add the second condition that not-A also exists. 
Note 2. Whilst not-B occurs in the first part of the proof, it is not 
necessary to assume its existence until we wish to make the final 
conclusion, which follows necessarily from the joint assertion : 

AB' = [all A's are B] 
and 

B'4=0 [not-B exists]. 

(&) The Universal Negative. — Question: From "no A is B" can 
we infer that ' ' some not- J. is B " ? Yes ; provided "B" exists in the 
particular Universe of Discourse. 
For 

{A + A')B^B 
or 

AB + A'B = B 
and as 

AB = (by hypothesis) ; 

.•.A'B = B 

and if 

B=HO 
we obtain 

A'B^O, 

which is the required proposition. Note 1. Same as above. Note 2. 
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"Whilst "B" occurs in the proposition itself, its existence is not 
thereby required, i. e., if "B" does not exist, the proposition is 
"true" whatever A. But it is necessary to presuppose the existence 
of B in order to reach the particular proposition of the conclusion. 
Note 3. The "absurdities of inversion" mentioned by Professor 
Hicks (p. 67) all violate the condition: B=|=0. 

Conclusion. — "Inversion" is a valid process, provided the con- 
dition "not-B exists" (for the universal affirmative), "B exists" 
(for the universal negative) is satisfied in the particular Universe 
of Discourse. "Inversionists" are wrong if they hold that this 
process is always valid; and Professor Hicks, who concludes that 
"we must discard the whole lot" (p. 70) is wrong also. 

Karl Schmidt. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

SOCIETIES 

THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday, 
February 26. The following papers were read at the meeting in the 
eveniBg at the American Museum of Natural History. Afternoon 
and evening sessions are being planned for the next meeting on 
April 15. All those interested are invited to attend the meetings. 
The secretary will be glad to receive titles of papers which members 
or others may desire to present at the April meeting. 
The Influence of Narcotics on Physical and Mental Traits of Off- 
spring: J. E. Hickman. 

The purpose of the study was to learn if the use of narcostimu- 
lants (tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcohol) had any effect on the off- 
spring. The research extended over a period of four years. It 
included 306 families with 2,560 children ; 620 of this number were 
students of Murdoch Academy, Utah. These were carefully meas- 
ured by medical experts and teachers to get their physical and mental 
status. The measurements and examinations included height, 
weight, eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, heart, lungs, stomach, spleen, 
liver, kidneys, and nervous condition. A record of the death-rate 
in the families was obtained as well as a record of the student's 
intellectual standing. The students were divided into eight classes, 
according to the kinds and quality of stimulants used by the parents. 
The examination showed: first, that there was on an average a 



